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Ix my monthly appeals in behalf of virtue and religion, 
and my attacks upon the reigning vices of the age, I prefer 
selecting those cases of depravity, of the reality of which 
there can be no dispute, and of a remedy for which there is, ; 
at least, a partial hope. The following Address refers to an 
interesting portion of our population, respecting whose charac- 
ters, and capabilities for good and evil, much may be said, 

This work circulates extensively through the hands of persons 
connected with factories, and though the females there employed 
are not much habituated to reading, | hope every subscriber will 
endeavour to introduce either this number, or the contents of this 
article, to the notice of as many of this class of individuals as 


he possibly can. 


TO THE FEMALES EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES AND ALL OUR 
LARGE MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS*. 


When you hear that I have printed an Address especially 
intended for you, do not consider that I am actuated either by a 
meddlesome or an unfeeling disposition. Conscious of the 
purity of my intentions, | make no apology for commencing a 
communication, which an excess of delicacy might deter some 
persons from attempting. I know the temptations of youth, and 
though I have been spared to see my children approaching the 
age of some of those included in the objects of this address, I 
cannot forget how immensely valuable were those admonitions 
which I received from experienced friends, at your time of life. 
Give me, then, your candid attention, while I advise you in 
reference to your best interests. I address you as a sincere 
friend,—as one who has marked your conduct, who laments 
your vices, and who can never recount the miseries of society to 
which your example has contributed, without au anxious solici- 


* L hope that many parts of this Address will be found useful to females of every class. 
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tude to assist in effecting your moral improvement. If I praise 
you, it is not in the spirit of flattery; if I censure you severely, 
it is that you may see your errors and be persuaded to amend. 
Considering your numbers, your circumstances, and your age, 
you claim the special attention of every one who wishes to trace 
the maladies of our moral constitution, or to discover the true 
cause of much of the physical evil which prevails in society. In 
Lancashire, you constitute, as it were, a distinct class; anda 
stranger would be surprised to notice the vast number of girls, 
from fourteen to twenty and upwards, who throng the streets at 
the dinner hour in such towns as Preston, Bolton, and Manches- 
ter. In reference to the formation of character, this is the most 
critical period of your life ; and from this age may be dated the 
commencement of those habits which, in many instances within 
your own knowledge, are now producing, poverty, misery, and 
crime. Nursed and brought up, generally, beneath the chilling 
influence of poverty, and without the inculcation of Christian 
principles, you become an easy prey to the influence of bad ex- 
ample. The daughters of the rich have many motives for 
watchfulness which have little weight with persons in your cir- 
cumstances, and many opportunities of improvement with which 
the children «f the poor are not favoured. Indeed, whilst I haye 
often joined others in passing censure upon your conduct, Tam 
afraid we have not made sufficient allowance for the unfavourable 
circumstances with which you have been constantly surrounded. 
Corn will not grow upon sand, nor potatoes upon pavement: and 
where you have never been favoured with the teaching and fos- 
tering care of pious parents; when labour and toil have been 
your lot from childhood ; and when all that is caleulated to in- 
fluence character has been on the wrong side,—I am disposed to 
make great allowances, and to regard you as objects of pity 
rather than censure. The melioration of the condition of the 
inmates of factories has attracted the attention of the legislature, 
and will continue, I trust, a subject of agi‘ation till both male 
and female regain that dignity and ioral characier, which, as 
rational beings, they ought to enjoy. 

Your sex is called the weaker sex, and in all polished so- 
ciety claims the polite atteniion and special regards of the men. 
In the intercourse of life, he who sligh s a female, or omits any 
necessary service, is considered a man of no breeding, and unfit- 
ted for the connubial enjoyments of life. Though confined within 

the walls of a factory, and though deficient in the polished man- 
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ners of the age, you are still entitled to our respect, and to that 
civility of treatment which gives point to admonition. Though 
in many instances sadiy depraved, you are endowed with all the 
excellences of nature, and are not less the splendid workmanship 
of your Creator than the young ladies whose education and con- 
nections have raised them so much above you in the scale ef 
society. Your lot has been cast for labour; and resigned to 
your condition, and contributing daily to the supply of our com- 
forts, it were inhuman to cultivate towards you any feeling but 
that of friendship and respect. 

Dut why do I address you especially ? Because, in the va- 
rious circles of the labouring part of the people, you are capable, 
every step that you take in life, of exercising an extensive influ- 
ence upon the well being of mankind. To whom do we look 
for the happiness of the poor man’s house, but to hiswife? On 
whom are children to depend for the best instruction and care 
but the mother? On whom, principally, do aged parents rely 
for comfort and support in old age, but on their daughlers? 
Who are most capable of diffusing a sweet influence over the 
manners, morals, and general demeanour of mankind? Our 
females, Who can, by the potent spell of a look, a word, or 
a smile, soften the heart, and make obedience a pleasure ? 
Woman. By whom is the world of fashion governed, and who 
are the conservators of the laws of etiquette? The /adies. And 
in accordance with all this, I venture to say, that in attempting 
to reform the character of our factory population, we shall utterly 
fail, unless sanctioned by the powerful influence of your example. 
It were easy to shew, in analyzing the causes of the present im- 
morality, the influence you have had, directly and indirectly, in 
producing this result; and, controled by different principles, it 
is perfectly plain that your efforts will be a valuable auxiliary in 
all our attempts at reform. If, through the blessing of heaven, 
this address should be the means of changing the conduct of a 
few of your class, the effects will probably be reflected where the 
labour of others could never reach. Through you I seek the 
reformation of fathers and mothers, sisters and brothers, and, 
prospectively, husbands and children, and generations yet 
unbern! 

J proceed to remark on the nature of your employment, 


and to commend your éndustrious habits. Though I have strong 


objections to the kind of labour in which you are engaged, as 
being injurious to health, destructive to good morals, and pro- 
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ductive of the subversion of the order of nature as it regards the 
influence of family ties, yet seeine no chance of any material 
change, you must reconcile yourselves to your lot. This, and 
every other manufacturing town, swarms with families who have 
migrated from the country, where at one time they enjoyed their 
seclusive homes, and pursued their rural occupations, without so 
much as a knowledge of many of the viees which, in their pre- 
sent situations, stare them in the face every day. However, in 
the present changed circumstances of the country, it would seem 
difficult for many of you to earn a livelihood in any other way, 
Placed at the factory at the age of nine by your parents, your 
habits have been formed for nothing else; and though Jiable to 
great objections, it is, after all, much better than to be brought 
up, like thousands of young girls in the sister country, amid sloth 
and idleness. In Ireland the young women suffer for want of 
employment, and you from its excess. Barefoot, ragged, aud 
dirty, you may see hundreds, who have no employment, and who 
seem never to have felt the necessity or the honour of obtaining 
a livelihood by labour. Compared to you, they are the most 
miserable of beings, Labour at the spinning factories, power 
looms, winding frames, and especially at the dandy looms, is, in 
many cases, excessive, yet it is evident that it agrees better with 
your constitutions than it does with boys. While many of you 
are full grown, exhibit comparatively healthy countenances, and 
generally seem cheerful and content, the boys are often diminu- 
tive in size, are pale and wan, and appear much more dejected. 
It is also evident to every observer, that you are much better 
clothed than formerly. Whatever blame I may attach to some 
parts of your conduct, I will award to you what I am sure vou 
deserve, unmeasured praise for your industry. When I see the 
factories in fvil operation at six o'clock these cold winter's morn- 
ings, and continuing till halfafter seven in the evening, I cannot 
overlook the extent of your labour, or avoid lamenting that for- 
tune has not favoured you with a sphere of operation both more 
easy and more favourable to the growth of good morals. Both 
your domestic interests and those of the upper classes, it is well 
known, are much abridged through your partiality for this 
sort of employment. Good houschold servants have long been 
scarce, and are every year getting more so, entirely owing to 
the disposition of young women preferring factory work to 
household labour. But though the families of the rich expe- 
rience much inconvenience from this circumstance, it is upon 
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yourselves that the greatest weight of the evil will fall. While 
young and giddy, you may be pleased with the excitement of 
tumultuous association, you may think it a great privilege to 
have your evenings and your Sundays at your own command ; 
but when you come to think soberly, and live to see the conse- 
quences of your choice, you will deeply regret having lost the 
only opportunity of learning the essentials of domestic manage- 
ment. While you have experienced mothers to wash, clean, 
and cook, you seem unconcerned ; but if you should become 
mothers yourselves, where are your abilities to manage as you 
ought to manage? You were created as “ help mates” to man ; 
and the task allotted to vou is “to keep the house ;” but if we 
must judge from the specimens which daily appear, we come 
inevitably to this conclusion, that you are at a wrong school for 
this kind of learning. Your natures and faculties adapt them- 
selves to the work of the cottage, and no cottage is complete or 
comfortable without the superintendence of a female mind. In 
my estimation, neither rank, nor beauty, nor money, in the 
qualifications of a wife, is fit to be put in comparison with a full 
acquaintance with domestic economy. Give me the wife who 
‘an wash, and clean, and’mend, who keeps her own house, who 
knows the wants of a family, the quality and value of every ar- 
ticle of consumption, who can lay out the husband’s earnings 
with discretion, and who will always take care that the expendi- 
ture never exceeds the income, Such qualifications you ought 
to aspire after, and as few of you miss becoming wives (in many 
instances sadly too soon) never consider yourselves deserving 
this honour till you are qualified to perform the duties required. 
And if young men were more careful in making their selections, 
those who found themselves rejected through a lack of house- 
hold talents would feel a necessity for improvement; and I think 
I may venture to surmise, that if this stimulus should fail, it 
would be in vain to try any other! As many girls as possibly 
can, I advise to become servants in respectable houses, and those 
who may not change their employment should embrace every 
opportunity of learning and practising the proper duties of their 
station. 1 have seen so much wretchedpess, so many poor dis- 
tressed children, so many ruined families, and so much litigation 
with the shopkeepers, in consequence of the bad management of 
the wives, whose maiden years had been s; eut like yours, that I 
feel strongly impressed with the importance of urging this sub- 
Your o portunities are 


ject upon your most serious attention. 
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certainly limited, and in too many cases you are not favoured with 
the advantages of good example; but still as the house where you 
eat, and sleep, and live, is the place of practice, every impediment 
will vanish before a determined disposition, In addision, | would 
urge the propriety, during the season of youth, of acquiring a 
moderate acquaintance with the useful arts of reading and writing. 
Notwithstanding all the schools which are established, [ know that 
many of you cannot read, and very few indeed are ab'e to write, 
What a pity you should let the present, the only opportanity you 
may ever have, pass over, without acquiring these invaluable 
acquisitions! When I see wives unable tu read a single word, and 
whose best method of keeping accounts is by chalking on a cup- 
board door, do I not see a clear representation of the degradation 
which awaits you? At any rate, nothing but your own reflection, 
good sense, and an early change of conduct, can prevent it. 

Your persona! be/aviour next claims my notice, and under this 
head I am afraid I shall! run the risk of offending many of you. Be 
assured, in exercising faithful reproof | have no object but your own 
good ; and though you may not see it now, a time will come when 
your own reflections will convince you ef the fact, Factories have 
been called the *‘ hot beds of vice ;’’ but this, I presume, is not be- 
cause there is any peculiar influence in the buildings of a vicious 
tendency, but principally because of the wrnatural association 
which prevents the happy effects of the people being selected and 
employed as families. Regular associations, exclusively of men or 
of women, are not often useful; but the associations of hunareds of 
thoughiless youth, unconnected with any moral influence, uncon- 
troled by parental authority, unchecked by the guardianship of 
virtuous example, and untaught by those who profess to care for 
souls, are the standing and prolific sources of the vices of the class 
of people to whom I refer, The long hours of lobour leaving no 
opportunities for acquiring useful knowledge, may be connected 
with the above. It may also be added, that the incessant noise, the 
working of the machinery, and the manual exercise of numbers in 
the same apartment, are all against mental improvement, or moral 
culture, and tend to bear you down within the sphere of the brute, 
I do not say this to induce you to fall out either with your employ- 
ment or your employers, but to put you upon your guard against 
the evils of your situation. We have all our peculiar trials, and 
whilst it is perlaps necessary it sould be so, our duty is to * watch 
and pray lest we fall into temptation.”’ 

The most valuable ornament to the female sex is modesty: a 
retiring disposition, a chastened address, and a humble deportment, 
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give unrivalled charms to a woman, and are the basis of pure affec- 
tion, But I am sorry to say that these are attainments which many 
of you have yet to acquire, Your bold and immodest carriage iu the 
stieets, und in the presence of men, have long been matter of re. 
mark. You grow up under the debasing influence of the indelicate 
behaviour of your associates, and within the hearing of the most 
impure and disgusting language ; and without extraordinary cau- 
tion, you are sure to glide into the same practice, Let me beseech 
you to guard against every habit which robs the female character of 
the charms of innocency and virtue, I argue not for a morose, 
sour demeanor: L like to see the smile of cheerful contentment sit 
uyon every cheek, and there is none to which it adds more grace 
than those of your own sex. Of course, you are not called upon to 
withhold the exchange of the usual courtesies of life, and especially 
with thuse who may have bespoken your special esteem; but all 
this you may easily distinguish from that bold, immodest behaviour, 
and those rude disgusting freedoms, with which your names have 
sv long been associated, 

Next, your /arguage. I do not mean to say much as to its 
unceuthness and vulgarity, inasmuch as many of you have had 
no opportunities of learning a superior dialect, though these are 
generally symptoms of an unrefined mind, But what I allude 
to particularly is the practice which some of you are addicted 
to of swearing, cGamning, and indulging in obscene expressions, 
How many there are who begin their sentences with a profane ap- 
peal to the sacred name of Gop, and how often have | heard you, 
with the greatest facility, sival the worst of this character! When 
a number of you are together, especially when just let loose from 
your employment, it is difficult for a stranger to pass without catch. 
ing your offensive language. How awful to think that that tongue 
from which ought to flow the law of kindness, and which ought to 
be the instrument of adoration, is employed in reviling man and 
blaspheming God! Do you never reflect upon the language you 
use? Does conscience never reproach you? Does neither a sense 
of shame nor the fear of future punishment ever smite yeu with 
feelings of remorse? * Qut of the abundance cf the heart the 
mouth speaketh,”’ and if we are to judge of the st te of your minds 
from the language which some of you use, I regret to say, you are 
far gone in the read to infamy. Wanton in your demeanour, licen- 
tious in your language, and without shame, but one step further, 
and yeu join those who have lost all sense of character, and are 


become the greatest pests in SA ety. ‘I hink, hot ehtiess girls, 


think, who it is that created your powers of specch, by whose gra- 
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cions hand your breath is continued ; think ofall the mercies which 
kind heaven bestows upon you; think of all the misery you bring 
upon yourselves and relatives; above all, think of the hour of 
death, and of the day of judgment,—and then proceed, if you dare, 
to pollute the streets with your language, and insult the name of 
your Maker ! 

Let me here advert to another evil which I have often regret- 
ted, as connected with your class, that is, a neglect and contempt of 
your parents, So soon as you are able to earn what is sufficient 
for your maintenance, you begin to shew your independency, and to 
assume a tone of insolent dictation. You cast off parental restraint, 
and make obedience a mere matter of convenience, In this you are 
very blameable; for as they are your natural guardians, to them, at 
every period of your lives, you ought to pay respect and submission. 
* Honour thy father and mother is the first commandment, with 
promise,’ and under the Jewish law, the children that cursed father 
or mother were stoned to death. Forgetting your duty, some of you 
treat your parents as your equa!s, and if they interpose their de. 
mands, you cherish a rebellious disposition. How many of you 
leave your father’s house, which should be the place of safety to 
virtue and character, and take lodgings where you can give un- 
bridled license to your wandering desires, As soon as you are able 
to earn sufficient for your maintenance, instead of considering the 
poverty and infirmities of your parents, or the inability of your 
younger brothers and sisters to obtain a livelihood, you claim your 
whole earnings, while the rest of the family have to suffer many 
privations. Is this right ? Would you like to be treated in this man- 
ner yourselves ? For nine or ten years your parents supported you 
by their labour, without any return, and is this no debt which it is 
obligatory upon you to discharge ? Do for your parents what they 
have done for you, and then you may begin to think of being inde- 
pendent of them, When your parents get aged, you ought to sympa- 
thise with them in their sufferings, to bear with their infirmities, and 
to endeavour to make the end of their journey as easy as possible, 
What ! can you behold the knees that bure you bending beneath the 
feebleness of age ; the cheek that once beamed with pleasure upon 
your infant play, furrowed with anxious care ; and the index of time 
pointing the onee nimble step towards the place for all living,—with- 
out surrendering your earnings, and performing all those filial duties 
which nature itself enjoins? It is a fiend-like ingratitude to teach 
or to practice any thing that leads to the neglect of parents. You 
ought to honcur the hoary head in every case, but nature claims your 
special homage to those who gave you birth. Hitherto, | know, this 
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duty has been awfully neglected, but I sincerely hope that enough 
has been said to induce you to act like good children—like virtuous 
daughters, ; 

In addressing persons of your age and situation, it would be 
considered an omission not to touch on that interesting topic, the 
choice of a husoand, Parents and friends often act with an unjusti- 
fiable delicacy upon this particular, They avoid mentioning it, as 
if their silence would tie down the desires and anticipations of youth, 
Instead of acting in so reserved a manner, perhaps followed by a 
violent interference, parents, 1 conceive, ought, at a proper age, to 
make marriage the subject of plain and open instruction. In the 
first place, then, being an undertaking of so great a magnitude, and 
pregnant with consequences so vastly important, it ought always 
to be contemplated with serious reflection, The thoughtlessness 
and precipitaney of youth lead many to take steps which they have 
reason to regret to the last day of their lives. No young women in 
the world are in situations more caleuiated to lead them to err than 
yourselves. Frequently, and almost necessarily, in the company of 
young men, and accustomed to no forethought, many marry early 
and precipitately, or are forced to do so to prevent disgrace, 
You ought to think seriously ¢f the consequences, and at your age, 
no caution can be too great against the snares which are laid to 
entrap you. If you reflect as you ought, you will perceive that 
there are reasons, both natural and circumstantial, which should 
lead some of you never to think of marrying. A reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to provide for a family ought, certainly, in every 
case, to precede the matrimonial tie. But supposing all impedi- 
meuts apart, **to whom shall | consent to be ted, for better or for 
worse, for richer for poorer, till death us do part?’ is a question 
which demands great deliberation. Do not be led away with ap- 
pearances ; think of this great truth, that virtue alone is the basis 
of real happiness, and that without this all meretricious qualities are 
empty as the wind, Never give your hand to the drunkard, the 
idle, or the profligate : why should you yoke yourselves to a being 
sunk lower than the brute? Never salute those lips whence re- 
venge, violence, and profanity constantly proceed, for upon your. 
selves the evil will fall. ‘Ob! silly girl,’ bave I often said to 
myself, when passing young couples where the man has been reeling 
drunk, “little do you think that the joy of the moment will be 
changed into months and years of misery and pain!’ There are 
thousands just now who are ready to say, “ Had we been favoured 
with timely caution, and possessed prudence enough to have acted 
upon it, we should not now have been the living spectacles of 
wretchedness in a world of trouble through which we have to fight,”’ 
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Do act, I beseech you, with suitable cantion, and try to benefit by 
the melancholy examples which surround you. But where, it may 
be asked, amid so much profligacy, are the chances of obtaining a 
husband of good character? 1 answer, rather than marry a man no- 
torious only fur bis vices, never marry at all; for under the whole 
heavens, in my estimation, there is net sv miserable a being as the 
woman who, disappointed of all her hopes, and surrounded with an 
impoverished family, lives the wretched vassal of a drunken, sense- 
less, infuriated husband. But, further, if women were more particu- 
lar as to good character in their suitors, men would be more anxious 
to possess it. If all the young girls were to make a declaration 
against drunkards, is it not to be hoped that many of the young men 
would pay deference to their sentiments? 1 know no department 
in our social economy where the women have noi great influence, 
and | cannot but think that lessons of morality, supported by their 
example, and delivered with earnestness and with the insinuations 
of female talents, would be productive of the happiest results, 

But why should I expect you to make a virtuous choice > 
Alas! you have yourselves this lesson yet to learn, And 1 reaily 
cannot conclude without urging again upon vou the necessity of 
personal reformation, I ask not to what party you belong, but 
urge upon you what they will all approve, the necessity of a new 
heart and a change of conduct, Your years, instead of being an 
excuse for indifference, afford the strungest reason why you should 
‘repent and turo to God.” : 

























“Youth is the time to serve the Lord, 
The time to gain the sure reward.” 










Flee, then, from bad company ; shut your ears against the profane 
and impious language of your workfellows; shun every place of 
temptation ; attend to every filial duty ; listen to your instructors, and 
love to get wisdom ; associate with those who are piously inclined ; 
make the bible your cunstant study, and shape your whole lives by 
its holy precepts ; give your hearts to the Lord, and seek his bles. 
sing night and day, Goon, my young friends, in this holy course ; 
your pleasure and your happiness will exceed all that the world can 
give. You will diffuse, by your example and influence, goodness 
and virtue around you, and your latter end shall be peace. If, 
through the blessing of heaven, this hasty appeal should, in a few 
instances, be made the means of effecting so important a result, no 
other reward is expected by your faithful friend, 


J. LIVESEY. 
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REMARKS ON PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. 


CurisTtaNtry, the most exalted of all instiiutions, was lovely 
in its beginning, unblemished in its character, godlike in its designs, 
the joy of its friends and the wonder of its fues, God was its author : 
devised by Ais wisdom, revealed by /as mercy, established by divine 
power, it was intended to mitigate the miseries of life, to raise the 
moral character of the people, and to prepare them by its hopes, 
for a better state after death, It had an influence peculiarly its 
own; unlike any other institution, it sought not, it admitted not, the 
worldly influence of riches, of power, of learning, or wordly policy. 
Sanctioned by miracles as the offspring of heaven, it arrested the 
attention of the beholder, and having no object but the glory of 
God and the reformation and salvation of the human race, it com- 
mended itself to every well disposed mind, It promulgated no 
amusing theories ; it dealt pot in numerous articles of faith ; super- 
stition and enthusiasm were alike strangers to its name ; it came by 
its appeals directly to the judgment and the heart, convinced men of 
sin, revealed a gracious forgiveness, and by the applications of its 
motives led men to turn to God, Its suevess was not marked by 
an ostentatious display of party honours ; designated the kingdom of 
heaven, its silent but sure progress was overlooked by men, whilst 
its triumphs over moral evil were celebrated by the choirs above. 
It erected no stately temples; it established no solemu ritual ser- 
vice ; it consecrated no order of priests; it mde no progress by 
appeals to secular interests; but possessing the sanction of the 
Most High, it went forth without the support of any worldly auxilia- 
ries, aud in the face of persecution, by its constant and powerful 
appeals to the heart, evinced its own greatness by the great good 
it actually accomplished, Like its founder, it had “no form or 
comeliness’’ to the unthinking world, but still was proved to be 
both “the wisdom and the power of God.” The universal monu- 
ment which was raised was, the destruction of vice and error, the 
conversion of sinners, the fame of their good works, and their con- 
stant firmness amid all their sufferings. Unlike the system of the 
Jews, or that of the heathens, its appeals were not to the senses, but 
to the judgment and to the heart, which, by divine evidence, pro- 
duced a belief in the testimony of the gospel that, without external 
excitement, changed the heart, reformed the life, and made the soul 
meet for heaven. Instead of a multiplicity of metaphysical notions 
of belief, and a routine of external forms, calculated to becloud the 
mind, to produce indifference, and to gratify the avarice and ambi- 
tion of official men, the faith of its first converts partook more of the 
assent of a good disposition to the facts, promises, and threatenings 
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of the gospel, than of the stretch of intellectual penetration ; its eTvets 
known more by the devotion of the heart, and the constant practice 
of the duties of life, than by their regular attendance upon mere 
ritual service. This is important to be kept in mind, for losirg 
sight of that which constitutes the essence of Christianity, outward 
forms, useless ceremonies, pompous exhibitions, pious frauds, and 
priestly domination entered in its place, and paved the way for 
every absurdity with which the religion of Christ has been ever 
since disgraced, 

In coutrasting the essentials of primitive Christianity with 
what appears to be considered such no«, it were easy to shew, that 
it was more spiritual and more practicu/—that there was less mys- 
tery and more faith, less form but more worship, less noise but 
more labour, less system but more real good, That a ctange has 
taken place I think all admit, but few have endeavoured to trace 
its features, or to set forth a detail of its disadvantages. The 
causes of this change are deeply rooted, and nothing but a vigorous 
effort of Christians themselves can effect even a partial eradication, 
It is not now, as at first, a system of pure disinterested benevolence, 
shedding its ramified influence over the motives and actions of every 
class in society, restoring moral health, diffusing practical goodness, 
without affording any shelter to the vicious, or a subterfuge for 
avarice and ambition. Reduced to a mere body without a soul, it 
is now become the idol of those over whom it bas no control = They 
praise it because it is passive ; they support it because it corrects 
them not. Many know it only as it now is; whilst others, with 
sharper intellects, penetrating the disguise, affect, from the basest 
of motives, to admire it in its corrupted garb. It is not of yes- 
terday that power, wealth, and respectability became appended, in 
the states of Christendom, to an ostensible respect for the Chris- 
tianity of the day ; and in times of peaceful Christianity, there have 
always been an overwhelining body of men, who, from sinister mo- 
tives, would appear as champions of the faith. This temptation 
has never failed; “ the glory of the world’? is Satan’s strong hold ; 
and that which had succeeded so often was likely to be tried upon a 
system too pure for its age, There was little to generate or foster 
these principles while the church was poor and persecuted, but so 
soon as persecution ceased, wealth, honours, and human power, 
under the pretext of supporting the cause, soon gave to it a new 
character : its advocates moulded it after their own taste, and made 
it sufficiently palatable to those whom they attempted to gain to their 
party. 

In adverting to the character of primitive Christianity, and 
contrasting it with its present corruptions, it may be proper to take 
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a view of the labour and character of its founder, by whom it was 
first established. “1 am not of the world,’ says Christ, .In the 
establishment of the kingdom of Leaven, be had no recourse to 
means which human policy now employs, He borrowed nothing 
from the Jewish ritua!, or from the heathen temp!es, to work upon 
the senses of the people. He sought not the aid of wealth or worldly 
respectability : poor in bis parentage, lowly in his habits, to accom- 
plish the object of his mission, he chose the illiterate fishermen of 
Gallilee. He was obnoxious to the rulers of the state, and never 
courted their favour to serve his cause. They could have rendered 
him no assistance ; the wealth of the Lndies could not have advanced 
his cause a single step, His kingdom was not of this world, for 
there was nothing worldly in all he attempted to accomplish. His 
system of religion wanted neither wealth to set it up nor power to 
defend it, But coming into a world which was corrupt in its prin. 
ciples and wicked in its practices, he begins his ministry by calling 
upon men to “repent ;’’ and though he agitated all the cities of 
Judea, his sole object seemed to be te reach the minds of men, to 
touch their hearts, to change their dispositions, to lead them to wor- 
ship God in spirit and in truth, to love one another, and to do good 
unto all mankind ; and if I ynderstand the scriptures aright, this was 
the grand object of bis life, ministry, death, resurrection, and as- 
cension iuto heaven, As it respects the visible establishment of his 
kingdom, to acquire these we may easily perceive the inutility of 
riches or power; these may build temples, clothe priests with 
sacerdotal attire, raise them in the ranks of society, support 
an expensive ceremonial service, and purchase the “ pomps and 
vanities’? of the world,—but can never exalt that kingdom which 
has its seat in the hearts of men, Pew besides the sinecre became 
his followers (there was no motive to induce uthers), and those of a 
contrary character soon discovered their error, and walked no more 
.e 


with him. teal Christianity bas no temptation to the hypocrite 
is in its corruptions that such have found ample field for their impo. 
sitions. Poor by choice, be became a companion of the poor: he 
sought not the favour of the great, but testified of them that their 
deeds were evil. Unlike those who since have called themselves his 
ministers, he chose reproach rather than worldly honour, and the 
extremes of poverty rather than the wealth of an earthly kingdom, 
How opposed through the whole tenour of his life to those corrup- 
tions which fourm the ustensible character of modern Christianity ! 
His apostles were guided by the same spirit; plain, honest, 
and disinterested, they carried the glad tidings of mercy to all na- 
tions, without the assistance of human power, or wealth, or learn- 


ing, or any of those carnal appendages which are now sought after, 
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and without which it is conceived religion could scarcely exist. It 
was their glory to serve others and suffer themselves, and unin- 
fluenced by carnal motives, they laboured incessantly, supported by 
the hope of a reward beyond the sky, What was their success ? 
the erection of temples made with hands? the establishment of an 
hierarchy ? the submission of the people to a Christian code of 
ceremonies? the patronage of the wealth and power of the nations ? 
No, no; the kingdom of Christ sought not, it admitted not such 
paltry, such delusive appendages, Thousands were couvinced 
that Jesus was the Christ, and coufessed and forsook their sins; 
but they were taught that it was not in “ weat and drivk” that the 
essentials of Christianity consisted, but in * righteousness and 
peace, and joy in the Eloly Ghost.” It was the apostles’ aim to 
muke men religious from princtple, and therefore they appealed 
to the understanding and to the heart: if, us at the present day, 
conformity had been their principal object, other means, such as 
have since been employed, would have been adopted. * Turning 
men from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God,” was what they sought to accomplish, and this effected, they 
had no other end to serve. They wore no clerical robes, assumed 
bo persoual distinction, no worldly wisdom in their teaching, no 
stipend to encouraye them in their labour ; they laboured night and 
day, not so much on consecrated ground, as in every public place, 
aud from house to house; not so much by regular methodical dis- 
courses, as by plain, energetic reasoning, faithfal reproof, and 
successful disputation, They were not bound by the trammels 
and fetters which are the growth of ceuturies of corruption. In- 
deed, if we could divest ourselves of those notions which education 
and association have created, we should see that the apostles were 
altogether uulike those who vow profess to be labourers in the 
SuIhEe CAUSE. 

The suecess of this cause was as eminent as its purity ; thou- 
sands, be:ieving the word, repented of their sins, and became the 
subjects of personal and practical holiness, They were taught to 
deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, 
righteously, aud godly, in this present world, Those who resided 
im the sume place, as was natural, associated together for the pur- 
pose of teaching and edifying ove another, of praying together, 
eating the Lord’s supper, collecting for the poor, and of partaking 
of friendly repasts; thus fortifying one another's minds agaiust 
persecution, and stimulating each other to love and good works, 
‘These associations are called in scripture churches or cong regations 
of faiithiul men, Their attention was taken up with things of 
evident utility; it dues not appear that they had any system of 
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worship, but meeting as friends, they employed their social hours 
mm serving one another with unaffected simplicity. The place of 
their meeting was generelly the house or upper room of a brother, 
the mania for erecting costly and splendid places of worsinp being 
reserved for times of anti-christian corruptions, Like all other 
voluntary societies whose object is the geveral good, they chose 
from among themselves persons for the performance of any work 
which was requisite: they created no offices of dignity, nor ap- 
pointed any service for furm’s sake, but when work wanted doing, 
they fixed upon the likeliest of their brethren, and requested them 
to undertake it. In the absence of the apostles, they needed some 
who could tell them of the will of Christ, who should be over then 
in the Lord and admonish them: for this purpose they selecied 
a number of their own body who are called bishops, or in plain 
English overseers, and whose example was to be a pattern for ail 
the brethren, If they bad a number of poor to support, and their 
wants constantly to supply,—which was a prominant feature in 
primitive Christianity,—they selected suitable persons for the 
work, whom we usually call deacons, or in plain terms servants. 
To assist the apostles, to labour in extending the knowledge of 
Christ, to send on special messages of relieving distant poor, or 
any other business, they employed individuals from among them .- 
selves. These were a class of men whom we should designate as 
missionaries, No carthly advantage was offered them in conside- 
ration of their services ; they were exposed to more suffering, end 
taught to expect their reward only in heaven. They were taught 
to cultivate a perfect equality, end to allow of no distinction, ex- 
cepting that some did more work than others, the Lord having 
fitted them for it. This sketch of the proceedings of the first so- 
cieties, under the sanction of the apostles, is given as a contrast to 
the corruption now existing amongst us, and with which most of 
my readers no déubt are familiar, 

The continuance of this state of things was but short; the 
apostles themselves lived to witness many attempts to depart from 
the simplicity of their teaching and practice. Ambition early 
manifested itself among those who ought to bave been servants of 
their brethren, whilst some, actuated by the love of mony, endea- 
voured to make merchandize of them. The preseuce of the apos- 
tles, and especially their powerful letters, served as a constant che: k 
to prevent, at least, anything like that organization of corruption 
of which after ages have given so melancholy a picture. For the 
first three centuries, during various seasons of persecution, with 
some exceptions, the Christian societies, with their humble minis- 
ters, exhibited a great degree of life, zeal, holiness, and simplicity. 
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Many of their teachers were martyrs, and loved not their lives unto 
death ; but notwithstanding this, the latent workings of corruption 
were occasionally visible, and that deterioration which attaches to 
the best institutions became more and more manifest. Services 
which arose out of necessity were created permanent offices, and 
that respect which was voluntarily given to merit became of esta- 
blished obligation to official designations, Constantine, the Em- 
peror of Rome, became a Christian, and, in his mixguided zeal, 
sealed the fate of pure Christianity, The ministers of religion be- 
came objects of his royal favour, and then persecution ceased ; the 
church, called from a state of exile, which it was the will of her 
Lord she should be in, was iavited to come and share in the wealth 
and prosperity of the state. It was bere she lost those heavenly 
charms which not enly supported her through her manifold trou- 
bles, but had attracted thousands to repose in her bosom, because 
of the Spirituality she possessed, Constantine became her king; 
the assemblages of bishops by royal authority made her laws ; the 
reproach of the cross was removed, and every ostensible attraction 
was added to the Church. Heathen temples were eclipsed by the 
buildings for Christian worship, and the social services of the saints 
became encumbered with haman ceremonies: many of the hea- 
thens were tempted to change their religion by an assimilation of 
Christianity to their own practices, and their opposition to the new 
religion exposed them to the severities of royal and sacerdotal 
power, Wealth and honours were bestowed upon the clergy, and 
royal favour became the object of their ambition: temptations were 
offered to mercenary designs, and those who had been humble ser- 
vants were encouraged in becoming lords over God's heritage. 

Thus was religion corrupted in every principle and in every 
spring of action, and the history of the next centuries is Jittle more 
than a history of superstition and cruelty,—of fabulous stories for 
gospel truth,—the observance of ridiculous ceremonies, and bodily 
service, in the place of spiritual mindedness and practical piety,— 
coersion, persecution, cruelty, instead of mildness, gentleness, 
and love,—of an idle, avaricious, domincering, lureling clergy, 
succeeding the plain, laborious, disinterested servants of the 
humble Jesus. Thus, under the name of a religion, pure as hea- 
ven in its origin, and calculated to restore earth to a second Para- 
dise, have the nations been drained of immense wealth, the minds 
of the people cast in the mould of superstition and bigotry, and the 
face of the earth cursed with the reigu of persecution, rapine, and 
bloodshed! May it soon regain its pristine purity, and visit the 
earth universally with its presence ! 


J. L. 
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Just Wreieuts.—In estimating the valne of any article three 
things must be considered—the price, the quality, audthe weight or 
measure, With respect to the first, mistakes rarely oceur; in the 
second, considerable judgment ts requisite; and as to weight and 
measure, LE think it will appear that inpositions ure frequently 
practised. lam told by a respectable tradesman in Bolton, that 
at the price at which candles are sold in that town, it is impossible 
to realize a profit aud give sixteen onneceste the pound, Last week 
I bought a load of ceals in the market, which were ticketed at a 
regular machiae 24} ewt,; but being sure, from the appearance 
of the coals, that they were not so heavy, | told the man that 1 
would net pay bim till the following day, and in the meantime 
would get them re-weighed, as [ was sure there was an error, 
Rather than abide the result of this, the wife of the seller came 
and confessed that she believed they were uo more than 22 ewt, 
How this fraud was coutrived | cannot tell, whether by a manceuvre 
of the carter, or by a design of the machine keeper. Bat | remem- 
ber wella few es avo getting goods weighed at the different ma- 
chines in the town, on purpose to ascertain how their weights agreed, 
and the fact is, that there was a considerable difference. The ad- 
justment of the machines, like the weights and scales of the shop- 
keepers, is a matter that should be attended to by the proper 
authorities, But the present plan of regulating the weights and 
ineasures Is so ineffectual, that [am astonished the magistrates will 
aliow an item to appear inthe charges against the county under 
this head, In the first place, the gentlemen generally appomted 
are not competent : they go about their work with a levity suited 
better to an electioneering canvass than the correcting of the stan- 
dards of justice. [nu the next place, many of them do not under- 
stand the principles of a weigh beam, and in consequence, pass 
over many false balances whic h have been in use for yeurs. T hey 
imagine that if a beam preserve its equilibrium when the ends are 
empty, the beam is correct, but every beam maker knows that this 
is very far from being the case, I have known beams appear true 
with no weigin upon them, where there was a difference of 7Ibs, 
when about 4 cwt, were atteched to each end. But provided these 
mistakes did not occur, to examine scales once in six or twelve 
months affords uo effectual check, especially when the people have 
un op portunity of anticipating theve visitations, If these gentle. 
men are auxious to know whi ther just weight is re ally sold (and 
this is the ouly pout of wiportance’, let them send promiscuously 
for different artich s from the differeat shops, and let the weight of 
the artichs sofa be str “4 examined, But us thisdoes not corres. 
poud with the syste of the old school, and is not likely to be 
adopted, it would be no hard oaiter for at y private person to 
establish a set of standard scales, in some couvenient place, which 
should be accessible to all, to weigh ony article they pleased. A 
sinall sum would procure the orulex, aud being kept in re pair and 
constantly corrected, a boy would te ub.e to attend tothem, | offer 
this as what 1 cousider aun useful suggestion, pot doubting but in 
every town there are persous who are wble to rm duce it to practice, 

PUNERAL Overncnances,—Orders, | understand, have been 
received from head quarters to discontinue the demand of an extia 
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thirteen pence in the funeral daes at the new churches, The only 
poiat that remains to be adjusted in this affair is, to ascertain the 
total aavund of money received ia thts overcharge, the iudiriduals 
to whow it ought to be returaed, and the time when it is to be re- 
turned, Ji one instance of restiution, a little man of the nume of 
Zachens said something about fowrfold, bat in this case the indi- 
viduals concerned would perhaps be sutisiied with a fourth part of 
that amount. 

Baipinc Sexvants.—At the bottom ef a long, flaming 
bill, extensively circulated by one of the new fashioned retail spirit 
establislimenis, it is stated, ** Au allowance to carriers.” This is 
perhaps the first time that the practice of bribing serrants ever 
found its way into priut. ‘The principals of almost every large 
concerp must make many of their purchases through the medium 
of agents, ‘Uheve are many tradesmen base enough to bribe these 
agents by gifts, teating, false bills of parcels, &c., by which they 
either secure their exc/usive custom, or are enabled to make an exe 
orbitant charge; aud there are but few servants of sufficient in. 
teyrity to resist the temptation. I have been told of instances ia 
which it was impossible for persons to get au order, however cheap 
or however good the article, till they could get access to some of 
the masters, aud thea their chances were equal to others, la the 
purchasing of a horse, last year, which turned out to be lame, it 
was proved that the person whom | had empioyed, and upou whose 
judgment I relied, bad received from the seller a bribe of balf a 
sovereigu., How desirable to have servants of sterling integrity, 
for in many trawsactions this is the principal security which muas- 
ters can command ! 

Tae House or Rerorm !—Pray where is this? In Bolton, 
How is it occupied ? With casks of rum, gin, and brandy! with 
persons of all grades, and ages, and sizes, stepping in for their 
morning, forencon, dinner, aftervoou, aud eveuing drams!/ As [ 
have not seen the place, | cannot help suspecting that my informant 
is mistaken in the first letter of the iast word—that it ought to be 
D and not R. If it be not so, | can only account for it in the 
sume way as I do for some societies adopting such interesting 
mottoes ou their Mays as Brotherly Society, Amicable Society, and 
carrving the insignia of sacred history; hat is, on the princi- 
ple of inconsistency. it is, however, one honour dove to virtue, 
that though persous neglect her dictates, they uniformly have re- 
course to her vocabulary for names, 

Truck Biru.—There is one point to which I fear this bill 
will not apply, and that isto enjoin upon the memters and officers 
of the various sick societies to pay for their accommodations in 
money, and not in the profits of ule aud gin. As to the advautages 
of the landiond | cannot speak, but to the men it is a change de- 
voutly to be wished. Where they pay Od. to the box, and 3d. for 
ale, there is an extra expence of about thirty per cent! But this 
is not all: but few of the members attend many of the meetings, 
end then the little knot of regular attendants have to stretch their 
stomachs to guzzie all the pints which the absent persons are 
obliged to pay for, and which too often proves the beginning of a 
week's fuddle. These are the persous who will set themselves 
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against all change iu the system, though every sensible man must 
agree that the only rational and equitable mode of remunerating 
u landlord is to pay hiv a stipulated sum for the use of his rooms, 

Payine on THE Premises —Why cannot spiuning masters 
take the trouble of doing this, rather than oblige their men to go 
in companies to public houses for the purpose? la Preston, the 
men are paid at the works, and onght to be in every other place ; 
but it isa fact that at Manchester, and perhaps toy other places, 
a large sum, including the wages of twenty or thety persons, ts 
paid to certain individuals connected with differeut departments, 
to be divided by them to their fellow workmen. Each of these 
parties has its house; the landlord provides them with change ; 
and the retarn to him isa Saterday night's, and sometimes a Suau- 
day's drinking. In some places sirpence is the minimum of what 
is to be spent, It is no severity to say, that every master who does 
net make arrangements for putting every individual in possession 
of hes wages before he leaves the mill, ts an abettor of mmerality, 
and no friend to his workmen I never object to a man taking a 
glass of ale; but let lim enjoy it at home; for L should as soon 
expect chickens to be hatched tu snew as to find any man upright, 
moral, and useful, who's eveving place of re-sort is the pot house, 

Cure ror A Deunken Wire —A gentleman, who had tried 
in vain every method to cure his wife of drankenness, hit upon the 
following, which happily proved successful. He went out one day 
and bought two gallons of rum, tvo gallons of gin, the same 
quantity of brandy and some other sorts of liquors: each of these 
was placed in an open mug, and all set together in one of the apart- 
ments, “Whatever docs this wean ?? said she. * Why,” replied 
the husband, “you like it so well, that for owe | thought you 
should have your fill.” “Ob! TL see what you are after: you 
want to kill me that you may have another; bat depend upon it, 
1 will deceive you,” And it is stated as a fact that from that time 
the woman became a sober character. 


SELECTIONS, 


+o 


One day as a clergyman, with a good round living, was pas- 
sing a large building which che workmen appeared to be finishing, 
he looked up, and saw on the front an mseription, INDEPENDENT 
Meruopist Cuarer, “ What is the meaning of Lladependent 
Methodist ?*? said he to ove of the workmen, * Why,” tephed the 
mau, “they don’t pay their parsous,—they preach for vothing.”’ 
The reverend gentleman shook his head, moved on, and with a 
significant look ejaculated—a poor trade! a poor trade! | dou't 
know that | could give a more appropriate prefoce than the above 
to the following extract, copied froin a letter which appeared in the 
Morning Herald. it appears from this that trade is bad in the 
church as well as out of it, and that the free trade system, or some 
other cause, is bringing down the price of parsons’ work, 
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The writer, after noticing a letter which had enumerated a 
number of miserable curacies, proceeds to state—* A salary of fom 
£20 to £40 is, I assure vou, bot uncominon, nor thought by opu- 
leut beneficiaries insufficient for a cure, especially if the duty be 
what is termed single. | have often known a worthy clergyman 
obliged to serve two parishes for £40 a-year, and provide himself 
a habitation. 1 have known a clergyman serve three parishes, as 
curate, at £20 a-year each, and compelled to rent a house for a 
femily., Within a very few years, J saw a clergyman serve four 
chure hes for £20 eac h, and out of that umtserable * pittance he had 
to renta house for his family, When the poor man, by my advice, 
petitioned his dioeesan to ‘order a parsonage house in one of the 
parishes (which house was let by the incumbeut to a farmer), to be 
given up to him for the free use of himself and fuanly, he was an- 
swered, ‘1 will order two or three of the rooms of the parsonage 
house to be allotted to you, but you must constantly reside there, 
and you must serve ouly two adjoiing parishes at Le 10 each, be- 

sause the parishes are small and the duty single.’ How decently, 
how satisfactorily, and benctic ially the duties of two or three pa- 
rishes can be done by ove poor curate, I need not inform you ; nor 
need | inform you how respectably, charitably, and becomingly a 
gentleman can afford to live ou such a paltry and pitiful stipend as 
£20, £40, £00, or £80 a- year. l Say, a gentleman, because a 
curate is as well educated as his most opule ut rector, ee in every 
good sense, is his rector’s equal. So crowded, Sir, is the cleric al 
profession, and so very distressed are great numbers of clergymen, 
that beneficiaries (aud the renters of chapels) can yet their churches 
and chapels served for whatever sum they please to give. A few 
weeks ago, | was offered ten shi/lings to yo three mile» and do the 
afternoon duty at a chapel, and when I said, I will not go for less 
than a sovereign, | was answered, ‘ If you will not, many will.’ A 
few years ago, a brother of a peer offered me £50 a-year to serve 
one of his livings as curate, on condition that | assured the bishop 
of the diocose that | was to receive £75 aud the free use of parson- 
age house, which was let to a farmer! | disdained the vile pro- 
posal, and I related it to the bishop, whose only reply was, ¢ 1 am 
sorry, but | cannot relieve you unless you were now the curate, 
and were now licensed.” | assure you, Sir, that curacies and 
readerships are now frequently sold: [| imyself have been offered a 
village on coudition that | returned io my employer the first year’s 
stipend, Another village curacy, I know, was late ly to be sold for 
£200, altt ough the stipend wus to be but £60 a-year, "Tis high 
time that we had a more equitable distribution of church property, 
and that translations of bishops, piuralities, sinecures, and dispen- 
sations were erased from clerical dictionaries, 


L.L. D. 


GENTEEL DEBT CONTRACTORS, 


The fashionable morality of this country takes no cognizance 
of debt. No disgrace attaches itself to contracting debts beyond 
means, so lung as the party contrives to keep up the appearances 
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accordant with his pretensions or place in society. Many aman 
dines at a sumptuous table, perfectly aware that his host has no ho- 
nest means of supporting it, and that in fact he is dining through 
the ingenuity of his entertainer, at the cost of the tradesmen who 
have furnished the treat; but this knowledge does not disturb the 
guest’s gratification, and in nowise diminishes his regard for the 
liberal, hospitable fellow at the foot of the table. He merely con- 
siders how long it ts likely to last, and booking bis friend ultimately 
for Boulogue, or the King’s Bench, resolves to have as large a share 
as is oflered in his fortune, up to the day of the “ break up.” 
Among the young men of fashion, or pretention to fashion, there are 
few who do not spend three times their incomes or allowances, and 
they make a jest of their consequent embarrassments, and brag of 
success in contracting fresh debts as in success in the debauchery of 
women, One of those rakes, whose maxims are received as oracles 
by the young fry of profligates, used to say that he rated his income 
by the amount of Ins yearly bills; “ for,’ argued he, “if I have 
not the money, I have bad so much money’s worth, for which, with- 
out a miracle, | can and shall never pay, Soit is clear acquisition,” 
The slang phrase ** who suffers ?’’ for who supplies? expresses 
with sufficient clearness, the correct apprehension of the relation,o 
debtor and creditor, “The laws of humanity are not supposed to rua 
into shops, and the ruin that may be brought upon tradespeople by 
the exchange of bad debts fur expensive goods is never thought of, 
The reasoning which satisfies the spendthrift, if he reasons at all, 
and which even makes him estecm himself an instrument of justice, 
is this, —** These people charge more than they ought—they im- 
pose,—they are exorbitant, and therefure not to pay them is to 
punish them properly.’’ So long as the profligate supports himseif 
and his establishment on credit with tradesmen, or, more correctiy 
speaking, by the deceit of his tradespeople, he will retain the repute 
of society, and, however notorious among his acquaintances his dis- 
honest expedients may be, nota door will be closed against him, not 
a hand refused to him, not an address cooled to him, not an inter- 
course declined. It is, then, an affair of the bourgevis who may 
take care of themselves, and it is known that no men live so well 
according to their statious as those whose orders for supply are un- 
checked by the remotest idea of pay. The momeut, however, that 
the gentleman attempts to lay contributions in the way of loans on 
his friends, he is marked as dangerous, and if he suceved according 
to his usual manner, he is put down as a decided black sheep, This 
game of borrowing never begins till the otner of crecit, so much 
easier and more comfortable to dishonest pride, is played out to the 
last card, With the instinct of self-preservation, the symptoms a:e 
then discerned by assuciates, We once heard a prince of exq.uisites 
say, after some momeuts of silent and apparently profound cogitz- 
tion, “1 don’t know what is the matter with D——,” (continuing, 
with emphasis on every syllable) ‘1 observe that of late he wears 
very shabby clothes '"’ ‘This D was his bosom friend, that is 
to say the confidant and companion of all bis debaucherivs, and the 
shabby clothes alarmed him as portentous of the exhaustun of b's 
run of credit. The life of Sheridan is familiar tu every one, and it 
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will be remarked, that so long as he could get credit of tradespeople, 
he kept his friends and his respect, which is indeed the same thing 
with his table, A man never loses his respect while he keeps his 
table. Let us see the charcoal fires glowing in the red brick 
ranges ; let us hear the stoves simmering, and the sance-pans bub- 
bling, and the spits turning ; let us see the chief, with white apron 
and mitre of culinary episcopacy on head ; let us see these things 
in the kitchen below, and we know that nothing in the world above 
will strip that man of friends and the consideration of society, for 
the stomaeh of the world is open to him, ‘The story of Jonasis a 
parable to this effect—though cast away, he lived in the world’s 
stomach, as many a Jonas does now, There is no law of morality 
whieh the kitchen will not melt. Cover a man with fraud, false- 
hood, nay, sprinkle him with blood, yet if his cookery and wines be 
good, society shall cleave unto him. This is the formula of exeusa- 
tion—** They tell some ugly stories about him, of which 1 know 
nothing. They may be true, or they may be false—ail | know is, 
that he keeps a devilish good table, and gives capital wines.” Who 
will throw the first stone at a man who docs this? Who will throw 
a stone which might upset the turtle soup before him, or peradven- 
ture would demolish a bottle of the fine old hock?) A good table 
serves any one as a wa!lof brass, andevena medivere table is a 
sound defence. One of the two courses vould hold out against 
breaches of all the articles of the deealogue, and secure to boot a 
chaplain, to say grace at the foot of it, though the devil himseif sat 
at the head. Poor Sheridan, therefore, as we observed before, so 
Jong as he could by credit maintain his tabie, never lost his friends, 
or the great world’s respect, but immediately his dining set was 
broken up, his associates took alarm at his irregularities, and pro- 
fessed scandal at his shifts. 


TepMeRance.—Some preliminaries, I understand, have 
been entered into for establishing a Temperance Society in 
Preston. Its object is so praiseworthy, that I hope it will meet 
with the encouragement and countenance of all who are con- 
eerned for the happiness and well-being of society. 


Scuoot Hottpars.—I am at a loss to understand upon 
what principle a month or five weeks holiday at christmas and 
midsummer can be justified. The master does not need it, and 
it is quite at variance with the habits of all tradesmen to expect 
it. The boys are thrown back in their learning and habits of 
study, and often through idleness acquire very bad habits. In 
fact, every circumstance considered, one quarter out of the four 
is thrown away. A recess at boarding schools of a moderate 
Jength may be proper, but schools of quite a different character, 
especially endowed schools, are among the worst for long holi- 
days. A week at the end of each quarter, or perhaps a fortnight 
at christmas and midsummer might be allowed, but a month or 
five weeks at each of these seasons is too bad, and is now with 
parents @ subject of universal complaint. 



















“THER MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.” 

T cannot let this opportunity pass of expressing my deep 
rerret at the unexpected death of my friend Jno. Gilbertson, 
who deparied this life on the 12th of danuary. Hewas cut off 
at a week's sickness, amidst a multiplicity of benevolent en- 
gagements. Judicious, temperate, kind, and persevering, 
he was connected with almost every benevolent institution, 
and his life has been a life of labour in the exalted path of 
doing good to others. Equalled by few, and excelled by 
none in this neighbourhood, his death produced a general 
gloom, and all classes, high and low, seemed deeply sensible 
of the loss we have sustained. He has finished his course, 
and though but in his prime, yet, measured as a man’s life 
ought to be by the good that he has done, he was an old man. 
He has left a wife and young family to lament his loss, and 
whilst | cannot withhold a parting tear at the remembrance 
of one who, as a neighbour, a friend, a philanthropist, and a 
christian, | dearly loved, [ indulge the Lope that we shall 
meet again in a world where parting will be no more. 


J. L. 
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To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 








Sir, 

Tue following question has very often forced itself upon my 
attention: Is it right to keep open, in connection with our places of worship, 
general libraries and sale rooms for books and tracts, on the Lord's Day? 
1 kuow that there are many persons who would answer this question in the 
affirmative without hesitation ; but notwithstanding this, | cannot suppress 
my conviction that such a conclusion would arise entirely from the want of 
due cousideration. This custom has grown up gradually ; and that which is 
common and of long standing is, in general, admitted without much examina- 
tion. [ am aware that certain incidents in the life of Jesus Christ will be 
alleged in justification of the custom to which | refer. But these cases are 
pot parallel, We cannot imagine that the obligations of the Sabbath should 
interfere with the regular demands of nature, or the urgent requisitions of be- 
nevoleuce, humanity, and brotherly kinduess: buat they do stand epposed to 
whatever work is unnecessary, and does not partake of the important qualities 
here mentioned. The least evil resulting from the regulation objected to is 
the waste of time occasioned to the agents: but this is a considerable one, 
If our congregational titraries were strictly religious, the impropriety of at- 
tending to them on the Loid’s Day would be somewhat diminished: but this, 
I should think, is seldom or never the case, and that when a recently published 
history, or new book of travels or voyages, is procured in the moruing of the 


Sabbath, young persons, in particular, are under very strong temptations to 


spead ihe rest uf that day, ur a considerable part of it, in a kind of employ- 
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ment which it would be difficult or rather impossible to justify. Indeed, the 
writer of this paper has more than once detected the youngster, in the acjuin- 
ing pew to that in which he usually sits, perusing the entertaining publica- 
tion, just procured from the chapel library, even when be should have been 


listening to the instructions of the pulpit, or joining in the more immediate 


worship of God. 
Suppose vou were a bookseller, excluding, as I believe you would do, 


whatever was inimical to the interests of religion, would it be thought right 
that you should keep open shop for the accommodation of your customers on 
the Lord’s Day? I verily believe that, if you were to act in this manner, 
and were a member of a Christian church of any description, where ciscipline 
is at all exercised, you would be excluded without mach delay. Does, then, 
the vicinity of a place of worship sanctify what would otherwise not be 


tolerated ? 
NIL. 





To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 


Stir, 
AT page 24 of your last number you remark, that a!l our charity 


now flows through the medium cf societies and committees, You might have 
added that there exists, at present, a strange fondness for making London 
committees our almoners, even in cases in which our own immediate neigh- 
bourhvods present abundant scope for the very same kind of beneficence which 
our contributions are intended to promote — 1 was forcibly steuck with this 
circumstance, when, a few days ago, | was looking over some of the later 
reports of the Religious Tract Society. It appears that the friends of that 
important institution in Leeds regularly remit to the London committee the 
sum of tool. per annum, while there is not, it would seem, above the value of 
one half of a farthing tract of the society’s publications distributed, upon an 
average, to each one of the residents in that parish. Now, I would ask, and 
ask under deep feelings of the importance of the subject, are there not vast 
numbers of ignorant persons to be informed, and of profligate persons to be 
reclaimed, in that town and veighbourhood? and are not the publications of 
the Religious Tract Society as much adapted to the state and circumstances 
of such persons, as they are to those who inhabit the far distant regions of the 
globe? But, then, the publications of this society are now far too numerous, 
and the work to be done, in such a district as this, far too extensive, not to 
require a stipendiary agent, extensive premises, and constant attendance, 
while, most unfortunately for situations of this kind, the advantages which 
the Religious Tract Society presents to subscribers and auxiliaries are mainly 
derived from the circumstance of its intending to supersede the intervention of 
interested country ageuts, Just as the Lancashire and Yorkshire manufacturers 
derive their profits, in a great measure, from lessening or wholly avoiding the 
expence of mauual labour by the introduction of machinery. 

Ju further explanation of my sentiments on the subject of this paper, 
permit me to remak, that it may suit the convenience of men of business 
very well to get rid of a particular object of beneficence for twelve months by 
a respectable donation; but the society mentioned above, as it is adapted for 
great usefulness, so it ought to be supported in such a w ay as to make it 
availabie for the spivitual interests of that population which immediately sur- 
rounds us, us well as for that with which we have no such close connection. 
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it is right, in many cases, that our charity-should begin at home. Congre- 
gational Tract Depositories must now, with regard to home objects, in a very 
extensive degree be inefficient as to the great ends of the society, especially in 


large and populous districts. It is very desiwable that facilities should be 


afforded for purchasing the various publications of the Religious Tract So- 


ciety, even iv small quantities: and till this is done, and while our contriba- 


tions are regularly remitted to London regardless of such recommendations 
for our immediate neighbours, our benevolence seems, in a great measure, in- 


congruous and absurd. 
oO. 








To the Editor of the Moral Reformer. 
Sir, 

You are aware that the people of Scotland bury their dead without 
the aid of a parson, and | cannot perceive that this practice is a breach of any 
command in the New Testament, whereby 1 am led to think that this piece 
of Scotch economy is not sieful. In Scotland many of the people are so pro- 
fane that they call the burying service of the Church of England “ taxing the 
dead.” This isan ugly phrase, but very applicable; and as J consider a re- 
form in the burying service very necessary, | should like to see the subject 
discussed in the pages of the Moral Reformec. 

* Yours, in the cause of freedom, 


D. MATHEWSON, 
Campstall Bridge, Dec. 13, 1831. 





RESULT OF AN INSPECTION OF THE TOWN OF PRESTON 
BY THE BOARD OF HEALTH, WITH REMARKS, 


In my last number I gave the result of an inspection of the streets, 
courts, yards, &e. of Preston, headed to me by @ gentleman connected with 
the Board of Health which has beeu recently formed in this town, and | now 
proceed, pursuant to promise, to present to my readers a few interesting facts 
relative to the DOMESTIC ECONOMY of the operatives, with such remarks 
as the natuve of the subject has suggested, 

“We are sorry that we cannot give so full a 
could have wished, owing to many of the visitors not having made their in- 


spections with the necessary minnteness, and to several having omitted to dis- 


statistical accouut as we 


close to the Board a particular description of the state of the poor in their 
respective districts. Such being the case, we ave disposed to confine our 
statement tu ove divisiwn of (he town, which was investigated with great care 


and considerable minuteness ; aud we do so the more readily, because it is one 


of the poorest districts, and will, therefore, enable ust 
tion of the working clases of Preston. “he district 


rate estimate of the couditiv: 
to which we allude (No. 9) contains, according to the parish books, 439 


houses. These houses were almost all of them visited, and a register of the 
These families were found to comprise 


wm a tolerably acca- 


state of 243 families was preserved. 
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1287 individuals, making, on an average, 5.296 individuals for each family. 
The weekly income of these 243 families was 144l, 4s, Qd., making 11s. 104d, 
for each family, or 2s. 2]d. for each individual. Of the 243 tamilies, 129 
were hand-loom weavers. ‘These 139 families, again, contained 634 individuals, 
or 4.561 individuals to each family. The weekly income of these 139 families 
was 731. 3s. 3d., which makes, on an average, lus. 64d. for each tamily, or 
gs. 34d. for each individual. From the 10s. 64d, however, we ought to de- 
duct Qs. a week for looms, paste, brushes, canvies, &e which are expended in 
the production of their manufactures, and from which expence many other 
classes of operatives are exempt. This will leave 8s. 6)d. a week, on an 
average, for rent, taxes, fuel, clothes, and food, for 4.501 individuals, or about 
1s 104d. for each individual. Thus, though the hand loom weavers in this 
district were receiving above the average absolute income of other operatives, 
yet in reality their available income was considerably less. There is another 
disadvantage under which these operatives labour, They are obliged to 
have workshops attached to their houses, and are therefore compelled to 
occupy houses higher rented than those labourers who find employment 
abroad. In many instances, the visitors of this district found the weavers 
paying a weekly rent of 2s. Gd., 28 Od, and in some instances, so much as 38. 
for their houses and workshops or cellars, while few of the other classes of 
operatives pay more than Qs. or Qs. 3d. per week for house rent. If, then, we 
deduct 9s. 6d from 8s. 6}d. the neat average income of a weaver’s family, we 
shall have 6s. ofd_: from this, again, we must take 3d. a week for direct 
taxes, and 7d. for fuel, which will leave 5s. 2}d. a week for the food and 
clothing of 4 561 individuals, or about 1s. 1d a head. This is the average, 
and of course we must expect to find many of the cases much below this state- 
ment: accordingly, we have selected 53 of the worst cases from the whole 
number of 243 families, and we find that these 58 families consist of 318 pei- 
sous, or 5.421 to each family, Their weekly income was 251 15s. id, 
8s. 103d. per family, or 1s. 7j$d.a head A uumber of these are weavers, 
from whose incomes if we deduct 2s. for expences connected with their labour, 
gs. 6d. for house rent, 3d. for direct taxes, and 7d for fuel, we shall have 
3s. 64d. left for clothing and feeding 5.481 individuals, or not quite sd per 
head per week, or about 1d. per day. 

“It may be difficult to conceive how these poor people couatrive to subsist, 
and in some instances of extreme distress the visitors had the curiosity 10 
inquire into the manner in which the parents apportioned their income. The 
result of which inquiries in two cases we will give : one of a very extreme case, 
and the other below the average of the worst cases. 

“ The first case is that of the family of John Mc Gillies, formerly an Irish 
labourer, but owing to some injury which he sustained in his arm some time 
since, he has been unable (as he states, but perhaps unwilling in reality) to 
pursue his former employment, and has taken up the trade of beggar and 
hawker of small wares. He resides in a cellar, No. 7, in Moor Lane. The 
family consists of himself, his wife, four children, (two of which are twius at 
the breast), and his wife’s mother. He formerly resided in Carlisle, to which 
place his wife and her mother belonged, but owing to the daughter's having 
married him, she has lost ber settlement, and belongs now, with her hapless 
children, to the wide world. If her statement and that of her mother may be 
believed, (and their appearance and manners led the visitors to think there 
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might, at least, be some truth in their relation) she has seen better days. The 
mother (if the report be trae) was possessed of a small annuity, which she 
sold whep ber daughter married, in order to furnish the husband with the 
means of erecting a stall and carrying on the trade of a hawker. The man, 
with the usual improvidence and thoaghtlessness of the Irish, became bound 
with a friend, who decamped, and left the poor fellow to pay his debt. The 
consequence was, that Mc Gillies’s goods and chattels were seized, and he 
with his family was reduced to beggary. The mother’s relatives were offended 
with her for having entrusted her small income to her son-in-law, and refused 
to aid her and her daughter in their distress. Being unwilling to submit 
to the taunts of their former friends, the whole family left Carlisle about seven 
months since, and took up their abode in Presiou, where they have subsisted 
by begging and selling tapes, thread, and other small articles ebout the streets, 
and where, in addition to two children the poor man possessed before, his wife 
has given birth to twins, which, as well as the mother, appear to thrive sur- 
prisingly amid their destitution and hopelessness. In the front cellar there 
were scarcely any articles of furniture, and in a smell, back, dark cellar, the 
visitors found a heap of straw placed in a corner, which constituted the only 
couch of the family, and on which the man, bis wife, four childven, and his 
wife’s mother, lay with no other covering than that which their body linen 
afforded. After the most strict inquiries and cross-examination, it was found 
that the regular income of the family did not exceed 48 Gd per week, and 
most generally fell even below this small sun. The rent of their cellars is 1s. 
a week, and they consume regularfy a hundred weight of couls, fur which they 
pay 7d., in the same period of time. Every weck they purchase two scores of 
potatoes, for which they pay sd., and on alternate days they buy one day 2lbs. 
of meal, and on the next 1/!b , for porridge. Since they came to town, seven 
thonths ago, all the flesh meat they had purchased was one sheep's head, and a 
few days before the visitation a good lady had given them a little broken meat, 

* This case might present us with ample grounds fur many important re- 
marks, bat we must not stay to make them at present, but rest satisfied with 
observing, that an imorovident and unreasonable matrimonial connection has 
been the original cause of all this misery, and muy entail destitation oa num- 
bers yet unborn. Could the hamia mind be brought to exercise the same 
rational calculation and foresight in the important affair of marriage as is 
usually displayed in matters of trivial concern, how many evils would be 
spared, how much misery avoided! Thousands rush precipitately into matri- 
mony without one reasonable prospect of happiness, and with a certainty of 
propagating wretchedness and reaping destitution. While such is the case, we 
cannot wonder that poverty is an increasing calamity, and misery a growing 
evil. Until the poor are taught to avoid rash matrimonial connections, and to 
calculate upon the consequences of marriage, we, at least, never hupe to see 
their condition improved and their moral renovation accomplished. Let no 
one misunderstand our meaning: we are not averse to marriage, and never 
could we dream of debarring a man from all the humanizing effects and social 
pleasures of a married life. It is our anxious wish that the poor should enjoy 
every privilege that the rich possess, and we know of no blessing that can fall 


to the lot of 2 poor man greater than that of a virtuous wife, nor any condition 
of life more honourable than that of matrimony, nor any greater boow he can 
make to society than a well regulated and viituousofispring But we know not 
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how marriage can be expected to prove a blessing, how a wife can bea suitable 
companion, nor how an offspring can be broug!.t up with decency, while con- 
nections are formed without judgment, and sealed without reflecting on the 
consequences, This is a very important consideration, and well werth the 
most scrious investigation of all those who have yet their counubial connec- 
tions to furm, as upon it depends not only their individual happmess or misery, 
but that of perhaps thousands who may succeed them in the career of hfe; 
fer in this respect, most assured!y, the improvidence of the parents is visited 
upon the children to many generations. 

“The second case that we shall specify is that of Ann Ducket. We se- 
lect this case not because the district does not present us with any worse (for 
we are sorry to say that we might have chosen many more lamentable), but 
because we happen to have the particulars before us. The husband of Annu 
Ducket left her some time since, so that her family are dependest upon ber 
exertions and parish relief for support, The family cousists of six individuals, 
five children and the mother. The mother earus by weaving, on an average, 
4s. 6d. per week, and the parish to which she belongs allows her 4s. a week, 
making in all 8s. Gd. per week. She lives with her mother and brother, so 
that she only pays part of the house rent, or is. 6d. per week, and 54d. a 
week for coals. She purchases weekly a score of potatues, at 4d. a seore, 
1s. 6d. worth of seconds flour, 7d. worth of milk, 7d. worth of oat bread, 6d. 
worth of meal, 7d. worth of bacon, 3d. worth of coffee, 1 4d. of sugar, and 3d, 
worth of treacle—the whole 6s. 8d, leaving 1s. 10d for expences coonected 
with her loom, clothing, taxes, &c. According to this statement, each indi- 
vidual will have for his or her daily support, not quite halfa pound of pota- 
toes, a half penny worth of wheat bread, 30z of milk, one sixth of an oat 
cake, 140z. of oat meal, two fifths of an ounce of bacon, the same of treacle, 
and a minute portion of sugar and coffee, which will be about a pound of food 
each day for each individual, soz. of which are potatoes. The weight of 
food for each individual per day of Mec Gillies’s family is about 170z., rsoz. 
of which, Lowever, consist of potatoes; and in this family there are three 
adults, while in the former there is only one. Tempted as we are by the in- 
teresting nature of the subject, to comment upon these statements, want of 
leisure, and the apprehension of being necessitated to suppress other important 
practical matter, forbids us to speculate. We will, therefore, proceed to 
make a few general observations on the habits of the poor of this district, 

* The visitors were grieved to find, in many imstances, where the people 
were receiving considerably above the average income, the children were dirty 
and squalid, the houses neglected, and ihe bedding deficient and filthy. This 
they could generally trace to the indalgeace of the father, the improvidence, 
disposition to indolence, and indifference to decency, of the matron of the 
family; and in such cases, there was on unusual degree of dissatisfaction, dis- 
affection towards those whom Providence has placed in circumstances superior 
to their own, and complaints against the conduct of their governors. These 
are politicians, who, though unable to manage their own domestic affairs, 
judge themselves competent to dictate concerning the intricate policy of a 
great empire. We say this, uot so much by way of reproof, as pity. We are 
sorry to find that any class of individuals should be so led away by a weak 
judgment and corsupt passions, as to sacrifice their domestic comfurts by as- 

sembling at the jerry shops or taverns, to discuss matters which they do not 
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understand, and talk of events which they cannot control,—who multiply their 
d:fiiculties by their own improvidence and indulgence, aad then cast the blame 
upon a government under whom many who possess much less incomes than 
they enjoy peace, moderate competence, and much contentment. We would 
not refuse to this class of society the privilege of canvassing the conduct of 
government, and of expressing their opinions of the measures of our legisla- 
ture; but we are sorry to find that a subject of so much intricacy, and which 
requires so much calm investigation to understand in all its extent, should be 
discussed under the inflaming influcace of inebsiating liquors, with the clamo- 
rous confusion of public house uproar, and by men who so signally evince, by 
their domestic derangement, their utter incompetency to judge of any prudent 
conduct of our rulers, and wise enactment of our legislators Indeed, we hold 
it to be inconsistent for any man, whether poor or rich, to assume the charac- 
ter of a political censor until he has first reformed both himself and his family. 
When the fault rested with the matrons, the visitors generally could discover 
much improvidence and indolence. These dispositions they were sorry to wit- 
hess Ou many accounts. No income, however great, would be sufficient to 
protect many from the consequences of improvidence: they will purchase their 
articles on credit at the small shops, where they must either pay a large pre- 
mium, or the shopkeeper would speedily be ruined by the number of his bad 
debts and the length of time be has to wait before his capital is returned to 
him: they feast at the beginning of the week, and starve at the conclusion: 
their messes ave often expensive, but vever well cooked, seldom palatable, and 
never digestible: their food is often not prepared till the moment it is required, 
and then but seldom half cooked. The visitors frequently had reason to regret 
that so many of this class of persons were in the habit of taking tea in the 
middle of the day, instead of more sulid and less expensive food, and sodden 
bread, without yeast, half baked over the fire, and then soaked with butter, 
This is a great and a very prevalent evil among the poor, aad is especially 
conspicuous among the improvidcat and indolent. We presume these articles 
of food ave selected not because they are thought to be eheap and nutritious, 
but because they are found to be easily prepared, and in many wmstances, be- 
cause having been brought up in fectories, the females have no correct notions 
of domestic economy. Other prevalent evils conspicuous in this class of 
operatives are, the filthy state of their abodes, the raggedness of their chil- 
dien’s clothes, the dirtiness of the children themselves, and the wretched and 
unseemly state of their beds and bedrooms, We are alluding to a class whose 
poverty is not great, and whe have the means, at least, of supporting their 
families in tolerable decency. In such families comfort is unknown, disease is a 
frequent visitant, and dissatisfactivn and vice are enshrined with sloth and 
misery as household gods, to which many a victim is sacrificed, and many a 
wound inflicted both on the moral and physical condition of the unhappy vo- 
taries at these unhallowed altars. If anytbingcan render a home comfortable, 
if anything can confine the husband within the precincts of his own threshold, 
and restrain him from the pollution of taverns,—if anything can hallow the 
domestic hearth in the memory of a grateful offspring,---if anything can gain 
the respect and commendations of the wise and the good—it is to witness the 
anxious desire of a female to keep her cottage neat and orderly, her children 
decently clad and frequeutly and regularly washed, and the sleeping apartments 
cleaned, well aired, and the bed linen such as may solicit repose instead of (as 
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is sometimes the case) such as make you turn away with disgust and grief. 
Surely these are not objects that any rational being will despise. Surely com- 
fort, the society and approbation of a grateful husband, the affectionate 
remembrance of children, and the commendation of the wise and virtuous, will 
not be thought to be purchased tov dearly by a little excrtion and a little do- 
mestic arrangement. But evenif they should, selfishness may still plead with 
success. To such disease will come as an avenger of offended decency, and 
his ravages will afford a fearful demonstration bow genial are the abodes they 
have fitted for his reception, and how withering is the embrace they have 
courted with their neglect of cleanliness. Besides, from such the hand of 
charity 1s turned aside, and pity gives place to disgust. Moreover, clothing 
of all kinds is not nearly so warm when dirty as when clean. Thus we see 
that indolence, like every other vice, is sure to bring its own punishment, and 
none ought to be surprised that they do not enjoy an immunity from the lat- 
ter, if they indulge in the former. We are perfectly aware of the excuses 
which have been offered for the want of domestic comforts of this class of 
people, and we are disposed to give them full weight in judging of their con- 
duct, and to none more are we inclined to do so than to the circumstance of 
many of these females never having received any instruction in domestic 
economy, and never having experienced, or perhaps even witnessed the bles- 
sings of a comfortable home and a well regulated family. They know not how 
to appreciate the extent of the evil of improvideuce and indulence, nor how to 
estimate the great value of providence and domestic activity There is one 
plan which suggested itself to us some time ago which we doubt not would, 
if carried into practice, entirely obviate this dificalty, and in many other 
respects conduce most materially to the domestic and moral reform of the 
working classes of the community, at the same time that its influence would 
not be lust upon those whom Providence has placed above them in rank, though 
below them in real usefulness, we mean the /adies ‘The plan is this: sup- 
posing the town weve divided, as at present, into ten districts, and each dis- 
trict into three or four subdivisions, consisting of about 100 families in each 
subdivision, let there be a suciety formed, consisting of 80 ladies, and so gen- 
tlemen, clergymen, medical men, and others, of whom two matrous, or elderly 
ladies, and two gentlemen should be appvuinted visitors to each subdivision, who 
should call upon all the poor in their respective divisions at least once a 
month, tu inspect the condition of the families, endeavour to gaiu their esteem 
by kind and conciliatory demeanour, and then to give them, with all furbear- 
ance, advice respecting every branch of domestic economy and the education 
of their children, and to enforce the necessity of strict morality, and exhibit the 
excellence of virtue. And in order to give more effect to their recommenda- 
tion, they might extend rewards, consisting of soap, brushes, or other small 
articles which appertain to cleanliness, to the most meritorious, encouraging, 
at the same time, al! to strive tu emulate each other in thew domestic and 
moral condition, by the prospect of reward and by judicious commendation. 
The benefits which would accrue from the aduption of such a system would, 
we are convinced, be great both to poor aud to rich. The one would receive 
valuable instruction, encouragement, and comfort, and the other would have 
the delightful pleasure of employing their time and abilities to a benevolent 
aud rational purpose: they would build fur themselves a lasting and honourable 
monument in the hearts uf the indigent, the best feelings of humanity would 
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be cultivated, a pleasing retrospection would be constructed for age to repose 
upon and for memory to review; they would evince that they were indeed the 
followers of him who went about doing good, and last (not least) the bonds of 
society, that seem now about to sever and plunge us into party collision and 
utter and almost hopeless disorganization, would be riveted by the gentle but 
powerful agency of gratitude and affection. We speak from experience whea 
we say, that though there are many of the poor who are looking furward to a 
convulsion with a wish to throw off the yoke of judicial restraint, and with a 
design of taking vengeance upon the rich for the evils they fancy their supe- 
riors have entailed upon them, yet we are convinced that a much greater 
namber ave well disposed towards those whose temporal circumstances are 
better than their own, and would respectfully receive instruction and grate- 
fully acknowledge an obligation. Though many of the poor are disaffected, 
dissolute, and indulent, let vone be so unjast as to censure the who/e for the 
fault of a part. The poor generally are deserving of much respect, and 
anxious to improve their condition, We bave witnessed many a noble mind 
pining under hopeless poverty, and struggling with heroic effort against insur- 
mountable difficulties : we have adavred more honourable pride, more uncom- 
plaining endurance, and more domestic harmony and affection amongst the 
poor than we ever did amongst the rich. We have heard the untaught voice 
pour forth, in rude but impressive language, the eloquence of nature, more 
powerful than all the stadied displays of art and the chilling effusions of a 
frigid heart. We have seen unsullied virtue clad in mean array, and Christian 
principles enshrined in indig@nce, and glowing in the midst of discouraging 
circumstances. These are not objects to Le judged with precipitancy and 
prejudice, and treated with harshness and contempt. Did professors of Chris- 
tianity bel eve the declarations of him whom they designate the “ Truth,” can 
we for a moment suppose that any of them would be heard to address the poor 
followers of the Nazarine (who bimself knew not where to lay his head) with 
jnsolence, or be seen to pass them by with a frown? How awful is his decla- 
ration! “ IW hosoever shall offend one of these little ones which believe in me, it 
were better for him that a millstone were harged about his neck, and he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” Can any one vead this denunciation and not 
tremble at the thought of exposing themselves to its infliction? Can any one 
seriously consider it, and not be careful to respect Christianity wheresoever it 
may be found, and honour virtue wherever it may appear? One indiscriminate 
treatment of a whole class in society certainly exposes men to the penalty of 
offended justice, the chastisement of despised virtue, and the vengeance of 
insulted Deity; and we cannot, therefore, act with tov much caution in this 
respect, and form our opinions with too much investigation and deliberation. 
How animating is the converse declaration! Whosoever giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord. Inasmuch as you did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.” Uf these declarations fail to arouse the attention, 
and these motives cavnvt move the beart, vain must human appeals prove, 
unproductive would be the eloquence of facts; but we hope there are a suffi- 
cient number of hearts in this town which will warmly respond to these senti- 
ments, and a sufficient number of philanthropists who will approve of our plaa 
of visitation, aud come forward to aid in its practical application. We have 
dwelt on this part of our subject longer than we at first intended, but the im- 
portance of its object must plead our apology. 
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The second class of poor may be called those who are extremely poor, but 
such as struggle against their difficulties, who manage their small income with 
great prudence and calculation, and who keep their dwellings, furniture, and 
children clean, and under as good regulations as can be expected to be met with 
amongst the uneducated and the unassisted. Several cases the visitors met with 
of this description, in which they were surprised to find, that with less than 
1s. 6d. per head per week, the honourable females contrived to give an air of 
comfort and cheerfulness to their houses and families, which they sought in vain 
amongst those whose incomes much exceeded this small pittance. These poor 
and deserving people labour under great discouragements in secing their families 
increase without a proportionate increase of the means of support, in secing their 
virtues unrewarded and their exertions uncommended ; and it is nota little to be 
wondered at that they do not lose their love of decency and their habit of cleanli- 
ness by the uncounteracted influence of evil example and the constant prospect of 
filth which often surrounds them. This class of people would be delighted with 
the notice of their superiors in rank, and grateful for any little assistance that 
might be afforded them; and if it were only to reward and encourage merit, the 
labour of visitation would be more than repaid. 

The third class may be called those who are extremely poor, extremely im- 
provident, and extremely filthy and miserable. The condition of such is truly 
lamentable, and would, we know, make many a female heart pant to alleviate 
their sufferings, could they but be brought to divest themselves of prejudice, pity 
their misery rather than contemplate their faults, and to visit their impure habi- 
tations. Think, O think! ye who dwell in abundance, who wallow in luxury, 
and who lavish your wealth on irrational frailties and demoralizing pursuits !— 
think—there are very many of your fellow creatures on the utmost verge of sub- 
sistence, who are pining on the brink of starvation, who are without hope, without 
principles of virtue, and are merely restrained from bursting forth, like hungry 
wolves, upon society, and satisfying their craving appetites with rapine, by the 
apprehension of punishment; and should any civil commotion take place, you 
would be the first victims of men whom hopeless misery has almost driven to 
desperation. And think, at the same time, that you have the power to render 
them comparatively happy, of gaining their affections and gratitude, of instilling 
into their minds principles of morality, of giving them habits of industry and do- 
mestic econumy, and making them pesceful and valuable members of society. 
Think of these truths, and then we would trust you will see how awful it is to 
abuse the means of usefulness with which, as stewards, you have been intrusted, 
how excellent is genuine benevolenee, how solid are its pleasures, how important 
are its operations, and how divine are its exertions! And we hope you will not 
continue to fritter away your valuable time in pursuits that can yield you no last- 
ing enjoyment, that you will not squander your money in idle amusements that 
will sooner or later occasion you much remorse, that you will not deaden your 
fevlings by dissipation, and debase your minds with the light and fleeting joys of 
busy but ridiculous fashion. You are responsible for every hour that you pass in 
this seene of trial, you must account for the use yon make of the trust that Pro- 
vidence has reposed in your hands, and for every faculty of your minds, every 


feeling of your hearts, and every action of your lives, you will have to reckon with 
God. Thirk! O think! and may your thoughts lead you to action ! 





J. WALKER, PRINTER, PRESTON. 
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